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When people who are not farmers hear of the 
Govermment's emergency measures to increase farmers' 
incomes, the city people don't always find it easy 
to realize that they are in the same boat with the 
farmerse Ordinarily, peopdle living on farms and in 
small villages buy 25 percent of nll goods and services 
produced in the entire country; from 1928- to 1932, 
over a third of thant buying power was wiped out when 
farm incomes dropped. In 1933 it was about a quarter 
smaller than in 1928. 


Consumer buying pover has the same vital 
meaning for city producers as for farm producers. 
Measures that make good customers out of farmers 
make -o0d basiness for city workers. Every business 
and manufacturing enterprise that deals directly or 
indirectly with customers in territory where emergency 
steps have been taken, has felt the beneficial effects 
of those steps. 


A fair income and an equitable basis of returns 
for both city and farm interests, are wholesome for 
both. 


/ 


/xssistant Adainistrator 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AIMINISTRATION 
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AN APPROACH TO A FARMERS! UTOPIA 





While we are carving footholds on the slip- 
pery banks of the Slough of Despond, it is en- 


couraging to think of Denmark. 


Fifty years ago that sturdy little country 
was in the same boat we were in last Winter. 
Agriculture was in @ state of collapse. 
body was in despair, because they thought it must 
be an incurable collapse, that political disorder 


was bound to follow soon. 


Look at Denmark today. There are few million- 
aires. There aren't any slums, city or country. 
There is equality between the sexes. 
no illiteracy; the average Dane is highly educa- 
ted. Not only do the young people go to excellent 
schools, but their parents continue their cultu- 
ral progress at the Danish Folk Schools. 
classes of people who usually have the most limi- 
ted and sordid existence, physically and spiri- 
tually, live -- in Denmark -- a full and comfort- 


able life. 


The "great unwashed" public is well washed, 
well fed, well paid, and well read. 


How did this Utopian set-up happen, when 
fifty years ago Denmark was facing ruin? 


The answer is that it did not happen. 
was built. And it was built by farmers. 
ready-made organization was laid on them from 
above. They organized themselves from the 
ranks. They built themselves into such a 
strong, large, united proportion of the public 





How the Danish Farmers Lifted Themselves and 
their Country out of a Depression 


By Frederic C. Howe 
Consumers! Counsel 


that they became an integral 
part of the country's economic 
and political structure. 


The result is that 
Denmark is a true democracy. 
Its main interests, the in- 
terests of its biggest popu- 
lation, are the interests 
served by the Government. 


Cooperation is the key 
of the whole structure. The 
cooperative movement is 
nation-wide. It started 
with the farmers, has gone 
on to include the city 
people too. 


Producers cooperate 
and handle their products 
from soil to sale. Con- 
sumers cooperate and through 
the experts of their buying 
associations make their pur- 
chases from the world's best 
markets. 


A Danish farmer is often 
@ member of a dozen different. 
cooperatives which take care 
of all his products and sup- 
ply all his needs. His eggs 
are tested and graded and 
shipped and marketed by his 
own egg cooperative. His 
pork is slaughtered and 
cured at a cooperative 
slaughter-house within 
reach of his farm. His fi- 
nances are in the safe hands 
of his own cooperative bank. 


— om 


One of the first steps of the co- 
operative movement in Denmark was to 
secure credit for the farmer and by 
the farmer. The Danes realized that 
farmers could not depend on a bank- 
ing system designed for industrial- 
ists, so farmers have their own. The 
local unit, or "baby bank" in their 
community helps them buy tools and 
machinery, stock their farms, build 
new barns, and improve their projects. 


Another essential of the movement 
was the establishment of grades and 
standards for their farm products. 

The private distributors had rejected 
the plan but the farmers saw the ad- 
vantage of building an organization 
which would keep the level of their 
produce high and thus protect their 
reputation and their markets. So 

they built it, and it works. Danish 
bacon, Danish eggs, Danish butter, 
stamped with the certificate of quality, 















brought to the best breakfast tables by 
the farmers! own cooperatives, command 
the highest prices at home and abroad. 


Along with this new economic secu- 
rity, another rich harvest was reaped 
from the soil. That harvest was in 
broader interests, intellectual curio- 
sity, a real culture with its roots in 
the ground. When the farmer began to 
think of himself as part of one great 
society, the forces of that society 
affecting him began to take on new 
meaning and he began to reach out for 
knowledge and understanding. 


Denmark is just one fifth the size 
of Nebraska. The Danish soil is not 
nearly as fertile as that of our Middle 
West. Yet by applying progressive sci- 
entific principles all the way from 
fertilizer to philosophy, Denmark's 
farmers have laid the foundations fora 
real commonwealth on the ashes of a 
depression. 
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"Were we are, 
five of us, a 
neighbor of the 
CONSUMERS! GUIDE 
gaid to us the 
other day. "Three 
of us small child- 
ren. We all need 
plenty of milk. 
The children, most 
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THE STORY OF MILK 


THE MILK PROBLEM is beine talked about 

from one end of the country to the other. 

Varmers are gravely disturbed by it. 

Govarnments are investizating it. Con- 

Sumérs are concerned over supplies. 
minds. 


Milk is in people! s 


their 


THE CONSUMERS! GUIDE starts with this 
issue a series of snort stories on milk. 
They will give, very simply, an idea of 
some of tne difficulties involved in 


Six quarts a aay va 
about what the 

averaze cow produced. 
So if all of this 
milk were divided up 
enually amon= us it 
would allow each of 

us a little over a 
quart a day. 





of all. We manage | gettine an abundant 
to zet three quarts!prices that 


a day oy stinting jand consumers. 


on other things. commnitiss hav2 
That costs us ies. 
$2.73 a week. A 


re fair both to farmers 
They will teil 
solved taese dif 


supply of milk at That's a good aver~ 
age allowance, m- 
trition experts tell 
us.» Tho Burem of 
Home Economics says 
that a "vsory liberal 


now some 
ficult- 


lot of money for THIS TIME WE GIVE an i@ea of how men diet" would nave in 

our family. j Milk is produced and what it is used it a little over 
for... Next time we'll write about how four-fifths of a 

"Then I read in mich each of us gets. quart of milk -- in 
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the papers that 
farmers are zettinzg so little for the 


milk they produce that they are zoing 
on strike. And the paper says one of 


the reasons for the farmers! troubles 
is that there's too much milk. 


"Isn't there some way', our neishoor 
asks, "to put some sense into their 
business so that we can get enough 
cheap milk and vet zive the farmers a 
decent price for it?" 


Good question, that. But not so easy 
to answer. We resolved to dig - or dip 
~ into this milk problem. 


Is it true, we asked an agricultural 
apart, that there is "plenty of milk? 
Ze pulled out of his desk great 

sheats of figures. 


The first row of figures looked re 
assuring. In 1933 there were more than 
“5 million cows in this country. That 
Was a fifth of a cow for every one of 
Us. Let's see what that means in milk. 


meen eee 





ene form or another- 
every day. (This is just an average, of 
course) How mich miliz there is to Zo around 
and how nuch each of-us gets are two very 
different things. 


) 


of all, we have to remember that all 


t 

the milk produced doesn't so into bottles 
for city c consumers. Let's see wnat aappened 
to the 48 1/2 billion quarts produced in 
1932: 

Out of every 100 quarts, 25 stayed on the 
farms wnere they were used by farm familtes 

i 


or fed to ca or made into eae ag (Adout 
a quarter of that butter was sold.) Another 
42 quarts were manufactured into wubkar: 

5 quarts were manufactured into cneese; 

4 quarts, into evaporated, coxdensed, powder 
ed, or malted milk; 2 quarts, into ice 
cream. The rest of the 100 quarts taatis 
31 -~ were used as milk or cream by city 
people. 


_— 





Wno gets all this milk and these milk 


products? .... Do Americaas zet more 
than people in other countries? ... 


Watch for our next story. 
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WORKERS! CHANGING COST OF LIVING GIVES PAY~ENVELOPE SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


The open book shows what has been 
happening to the cost of living of 
the wage-earning and lower-salaried 
worker's family during the years 
. 8ince "prosperity®. 


This record is based on the fig- 
ures gathered by the U.S.Bureau of 
Labor Statistics...Later we shall 
consult other authorities which re~ 
port-on the subject. 


If we now ask the family to turn 
the pages of their account—book back 
to a pre-War year, we shall find 
that their living cost them, i 
December, 1933, : 

















35% more than in 1913 
21% less than in 1928 
2% more than in Dec. 1932 




















The cost of living rose between June and December, 1933, in each of the 32 citie| 


“included in the Bureau's latest survey...It went up most in Norfolk (Va.), Jacksor 
ville (Fla.), Washington (D.C.), Richmond (Va.), and Scranton (Pa.)...And least in 
Seattle | a: Kansas City, Denver, St. Louis, and Portland (Ore.). 


-’ Because the cost of living is something each 
of us has to meet some way or other, what each 
of us earns in dollars to ‘cover that cost is 
important....More important to individual con- 
sumers than total payrolls. 





FACTORY WORKERS 
EARNINGS 








For that reason we report here changes in 
the average earnings of a factory worker.... 
Factory workers form just one of the many groups 
of employed workers. 


For every °1.00 of earn- 
ings in 1928, the 
Factory worker earned in 


1929... $1.02 


These figures don't show how many workers 


employed in factories in 1928 stopped receiving ae 95% 
these pay-envelopes. The fact is that, for j93)... 84¢ 
every 100 workers employed in factories that 1932 6 8¢ 
year, only 64 had factory jobs in 1932...Their 0 fo Str rrr rrneeee i 
number increased to 69 in 1933, > 675 
¢ 

For the country in general, all the money (June 1933....... 68 x) 
going into payrolls is more important than what (Dec. 1933 Meerence 70 r) 
each individual worker gets....Last month nearly | 











one-third more was paid out in factory payrolls, 
and one-fifth more people Had employment in fac- 
tories, than in the same period in 1932, 
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SOME COSTS HAVE CHANGED MORE THAN OTHERS. 
To buy the same things in 1932 and 1933 as we bought 


in 1927— 8. for a dollar, we had to spend the amounts 
shown by these piles of pennies. 
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HOW DO YOU DIVIDE YOUR DOLLAR? 


This is the way the average wage-— 
earning or lower salaried worker's 
family divided its income,according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This budget is based on a 
study the Bureau made in 1918. 


The large item for "all other" 
expenses includes all items not listed 
in the other sections, such as; 
insurance, church, lodge, labor organ- 
ization, charities, carfares, automo- 
bile, talkies, newspaper, telephone, 
tobacco, doctor, dentist, spectacles, 
medicine, hospital, toilet supplies, 
cleaning supplies, laundry, barber. 








(Statistical statements based on U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports) 
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MAXING THE BEST 


OUT CF A POOR ITEPRESSION 


Home Demonstration agents 
tell how some farm women 
with ingenuity and grit 
have been sprucing up de- 
spite the depression 





Harsh, cracked hands that farmers 
get in oloughing and cor rhusking time, 
are painful. Money for hand lotions just 
didn't exist out in Cass County, Missouri. 
So the farm women there decided they'd 
learn how to prepare a simple home 
remedy for chapped hands. Together with 
their Home Demonstration agent they 
worked out a formula. The lotion is 
great stuff, the farmers say.... Having 
turned their time and simple materials 
to good account on the lotion, the women 
then learned to make all the soap and 
cleaning powders used in their households. 
Some even made their own toothpowder.... 
All things that they used to buy but that 
the depression put outside their reach. 


Hundreds of accounts like this 
telling how the farm women of the 
country are meeting the depression, are 
to be found in reports of the past year 
sent in by Home Demonstration agents of 
the Agricultural Extension Service. As 
you read them, you marvel at the re- 
sourcefulness, the courage, and the de- 
termination of these farm women. 


You find they are using their 
ingenuity to earn and save extra money 
to pay taxes, to keep the children in 


School, to keep the home and com- 
manity pleasant places to live in, 
to help care for those in need, and 
to keep up the morale not only of 
their own families but of the 
whole community. 

Even though they cannot afford 
the new clothes, the toilét art- 
icles, and suchthings that they 
need, they are determined for the 
sake of morale not to neglect their 
own looks or let their daughters 
neglect theirs. 


Fashion shows in cities have be- 
come rare since the devression. In 
the farm sections they have become 
Popular. City fashttn shows dis- 
play highvoriced models, usually on 
professional manne quins.In?!xrural 


fashion shows -- they ire kKnowmas 
dress revues or contests -- the 


farm women and their daughters 
proudly display dresses they have 
made for themselves out of old 
clothes or some material they 
happened to have at hand or wwere 
able to buy at the lowest Possible 
Coste 


Clothing experts of the Extem 
sion Service have taught farm 
women and girls to make guide 
Patterns by which they can fit 
their own dresses. The dresses 


are not mnde according to just any 


old style, but are smart and up- w 
date. In dress revues they are 
judged not only by workmenship 
but by color harmony and design. 


In revues held in 18 california 
counties most of the house dresses 
shown were made by their wearers 
at a cost of less than 50 cents. 
Afternoon dresses cost between $l 
md $2. 








Millinery institutes and meetil 
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are bold at which the wanen and gir 

of the rural commuuities are snowu 

how to make and trim hats and remodel 
old ones. At a county-wide nillinery 
meting held in Bamberg County, South 
Garcliua, three men wore among the é+ 
attending. After the 

cleaning, blocking, trimming, and fit- 
tine thair old hats, they tackled the 
men's hats. Three conte snted men left 
the méeting with hats that looked like 
new. 


One of the problems 
of rural women with little or no money 
te spend is that of making their homes 
mre attractive and livable to their 


{ 
to ] 
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women had finished 


taxing the ingemiity 


families who are now deprived of out- 
side diversions which tney could for- 


merly afford. Thase women give mony 
hours of labor in brave attempts to 
hteu up shabby rooms and furni- 


ta Missouri this past year, 3297 
women added a totul value of over 
$7,000 te pieces of old, discarded, or 
shabby furniture through their efforts 
in rescating chairs, upholstering, and 
refinishing other furniture and making 
Slip covers. OQver 7%0O women made rugs 
for their homes out of discarded ma- 
terinls. Many others made articles 
of native miterisls to poems and 
interesting touch3s to their hom 
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DO YOU KNoW A GOOD LOAF OF FREAD WHEN YOU SEE IT? 
Here are some of the points by which 
Home Economists judz2 odrker's bread 
Wnite bread should be creamy white, with a satiny luster, mt 
no streaks. 
Graham or whole wheat bread should be dark enough to show that 
the flour was dark. 
Texture should be even, no larze holes, no streaks or extreme 
closensss of the grain; elastic, soft, spongy. Cell walls 
should be thin and flaky. 


Flavor should be mutt; 
in the 
mistinass, or fat. 
Grahnn ond whole 
whole-grain flavor. 


Loaf should be oblong, 


4& loaf 9 


like that of the 
rust and crumb; no suggestion of 
Salt 
wheat bread should have a pronouaced 


symmetrical, rounding or 
not flattened or extending over the sides; 


by 4 inches should weigh abmt a pound; 


&rein itself, both 
sourness, yeast, 


enoush to prevent flat taste. 


~ 


"dome" top, 
ernst unbroken. 


should be 


light and feathery, not crumbly. 





CHANGES IN 


CITY RETAIT, AND FARM PRICES 


-10- 


From December 19, 1933 to January 2, 1934 



































UP DOWN MO CHANGE 

RETAIL FARM RETAIL © FARM RETAIL BARM 

Beef Cattle Cheese Wheat Milk Milk 

Pork Chops Hogs Prunes Flour Cheese 

Leg of Lamb = Sheep Bread Rice 

Begs Egss 

Hens Hens 

Butter Butter- 

i Rice fat 

Potatoes Potatoes f 

Lard : 

‘Average Retail Prices in the United States 
i Jan.15 Dec. 5 ec-19 an. 2 ercent cha ! 
Genenshey 1933 i633, Sas 9 Jan.15,1933 to Jan.2,19 
Butter, lb. 26.8 28.0 24.1 25.2 -6.0 
Cheese, lb. 220d 22.9 22.3 21.9 -1.8 
Milk, qt. 10.4 11.2 11.2 11.2 7.7 
Begs, doz. 32.4 - 35.1 32.1 30.8 ~4.9 
Hens, 1b. 21.4 19.8 19.9 21.5 0.5 
Round Steak, lb. 24.9 2t.3 24.2 24.0 3.6 
‘Leg of Lamb, 1b. 212.7 21.0 20.7 20.8 -4.1 
Pork Chop, 1b. 16.5 19.7 19.8 19.9 20.6 
Flour, 1d. 2.9 4.8 4.7 4.7 62.1 

Bread, 1b. 6.4 es 7.9 7.9 23.4 
Lard, 1b. 8.1 9.6 9.4 9.5 17.3 
Potatoes, lb. 1.5 2.8 2.3 2.4 60.0 
Rics, kb. 6.0 7.0 7.0 Veo - .F 
Prunes, 1b. 8.9 10.7 10.7 9.9 11.2 
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Buffalo 16.0 
Butte Ate 7 


32.6 1° to January 2... Five cities 
ne 


Charleston, S. 14.6 


Averaze price per quart (ia cents) 
Jan.15 Dec.19 Jan.2- 
Markets 1933 1933 O34 
United States. (10.4 11.2  11.2— 
Atlanta 12.0 HO, yeas MILK 
Baltimore 11.0 1.0 11.0 (Fresh) 
Birminznam 14.0 4.0 14.0 
Boston 11.0 2+0 12.0 
Bridgeport 12.0 4.0 14.0 Milx prices stayed at the same 
.O 11.0 national averaze from December 
0 
0 
0 
O 


ee a 
bj fe et 


howed a decline... Ssvaznnah 
Chicago 9.0 11.0 was the only city to report an 
Cincinnati 19.0 0 11.0 increase... The tizzest drop 
Clevelaad .c G.0 9.5 occurred in Atlanta, 2 cants a 
Columbus 8.0 0 9.0 quart. Little Rock fo'loved 
Dallas 9.0 10.0 19.C wita 1-1/2 cents drop. 
Denver 10.0 10.0 19.0 
Detroit 9.0 10.0 10.0 
Fall River 12.0 ecO le ae 
Houston 7.8 BORO) 19.0 
Indianapolis 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Jacksonville 13.0 14.0 14.0 Farmers wac scl] milk at wholesale 
Kansas City 10.0 10.0 10.0 are settings men less than a 
Little Rock 10.0 13.5 12.0 cavity" price... In December 
Los Angeles 11.0 11.3 11.0 the farm price of whclesale milk 
Louisville 10.0 11.0 11.0 wos $1.49 a “cmndred pownds. The 
Mancaester ~12.0 11.0 11.0 varity price “hich would nave 
Memphis 10.0 11.0 +3. tiven wholessle dairymen the 
Milwaukee 7.0 9.0 9. som3 purchasing power taney had 
Minneapolis 7.0 2.0 9. in prewar days vould be $2.11. 
Mobvila 13.5 LG.0 dos 
Newark 11.0 12.9 12. TAsgre was some improvement in 
Nev Haven 12.0 14.0 14. mili prices curing 1932, ‘owever. 
New Orleans 10.0 12.9 li. Tne December, 1923 price was 23 
New York 43.0 12.0 12. cents a mundred above that of 


Norfolk URede 14. uf 

Omaha, ‘ o. ‘ 

Peoria 10. 10. ; 

Philadelphia , ll. 

Pittstureh , 10. ‘ 
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Portland, Me. 
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Providence ies US. alee 
Richmond ple ‘ 13.0 
Rochester 10. 41.6 
St. Louis 10. ‘ Lx 


St. Paul 
Salt Lake City 
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San Francisco 12.6 le. 12.0 
Savannah LaF Tks 12.3 
Scranton LOEO il. ieae 
Seattle 9.0 10. 10.0 
Sorinefield, Ill. 9.1 10 10.0 
Washinzton, D.C. 13.0 _ 18. 13.0 
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BUTTER 


In our last report we showed that 
butter prices Cropped in all 51 
cities...Prices on Januarv 2 


a that bi engl vrevious 


in vis cities, tele Te i, and 
remaincd vuiuchansed in only 3.... 
the averazte price in all 51 cities 
rose a little over a cent a nound, 
still almest three cents lower 
than a month carlier. 


This report has frequently mention- 


ed the larse storage stocks of brtt 


whe 


Averaze Price per T_pound (in cent 





M arrets Ss 





Jan . ahs 


193 


Tec 


1933 


G1 ¢ 


aS 








United _ States 365.8 
Atlanta tee 
Baltinore 50.3 
Birmingham aT «a2 
Bos oor 28.3 

ri.ag.-port 23.3 
Buf vale 26.2 
Sutte 26.9 
Gharleston, S.C. 27.9 
Chicago 26.5 
Cincinnati 27.0 
leveland 7.0 
Columbus 299 
Dallas 26.5 
Denver 26.3 
Tetroit Eso 
Fall Rive 26.8 
Houston Si¢ 


Indiancpolis 
Jacksonville 


hey 


Kansas City 


er Little rock 


that are held. [t should be remember- Los Anzeles 


A a, _ eae ee: Pes 
ed that the stock firures ineluds 


large amount cf butter held by gov- 
ernment agencies...This butter sill 
be used or relief pyvrneses and rill 


go to neople who could not mhiy 


butter in the market...On January l 
the exces: in storage was only 5.7 


million pounds. 


Farm prices of butterfat in December 
1933, were telow those of a year 
earlier and far pine "nari ty." 
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Markets ___ “Yess 13 

United States 20°03 aL: 

Atlanta .19..0 20. 

Baltimore 22-9 24.8 
Birminghan . 20.5 18.3 18.4 
Boston wel 2t.1 34.6 
Bridgeport. 29 .0 27 «2 27:8 
Buffalo 24.9 23.7 ba-8 
Butte 1° ae aCe, MBS? 
Charleston, 20 «2 19.6 19.5 
Caicazo 24.5 Zo.8 24.8 
Cincinnati 2o.4 2e.8 22.5 
Cleveland 24.9 25.2 25.4 
Columbus 34.0 25 4 20.2 
Dallas 20.8 20.1 19.6 
Denver 25.5 24.1 22-6 
Detroit 21.5 22.6 22-5 
Fall River 24.2 24.6 25.0 
Houston 68 17.6 17:.3 
Indinnapolis ° 21.4 20.9 20.2 
Jacksonville 19.5 18.7 18.3 
Kansas City ee 20.9 1965 
Little Rock. 16.8 18.4 17.5 
Los Angeles Soe? aa 21.9 
Louisville 21.2 19.9 18.6 
Manchester 23.4 24.4 + 24.3° 
Memphis 18.5 ¥7.2 16:.6 
Milwaukee eoel 24.2 339 
Minneapolis, 20.1 20.7 30 .6- 
Mobile 20.0 21.8 21.6 
Newark 24.7 24.4 24.5 
New Haven 28.1 or.8 28.5 
New Orleans 20.6 20.6 20.3 
New York 27 .§ 26.0 26.8 
Norfolk 19.1 18.8 18.6 
Omaha 19.8 20.3 20.2 
Peoria ai .i 20 .4 aO.i8 
Philadelphia 26.3 ye 28.6 
Pittsburgh _ 22.8 22.4 22.0 
Portland, Me. 22.8 20-1 20.7 
Portland, Ore. 20.5 21.2 20.1 
Providence 25.9 24.2 24.8 
Richmond 19.3 21.3 21.2 
Rochester 25.9 29-9 25.9 
St. Louis 21.3 20.2 20 .4 
St. Paul 20.4 22.9 21.6 
Salt Lake City 17.2 16.5 16.2 
San Francisco 24.3 26.6 26.3 
Savannah 18.9 19.6 18.9 
Scranton ea-a 22-3 ool 
Seattle 21.0 20.1 19.7 
Springfield, Ill. 20.1 20.7 20.9 
Washington, D.C. 21.9 Be 4 21.9 





CHEESE 


Although reports from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia show increases 
in cheese prices of over a cent 

a pound from December wy to Jan- 
uary 2, 1934, tne general tendoncy 
was downward, and the averaze 
price in all 51 cities was 4/10ths 
of a cent lower. 


Cheese prices in December dropned 
along with prices of butter. The 
production contimes to be light, 
tut stocks are large. 


Almost exactly the same amount of 
cheese was produced in 1932 as in 
1929, -- 484,000,000 pounds.. 
Each of us consumed an average of 
just under 4-1/2 pounds of cheese 
apiece during 1932. 1933 produc- 
tion and consumption are estimated 
cust under 1932... At the end of 
last year tnere were 92 million 
pounds in storage, Aowever, more 
taan in any year before. 


Foreign cneeses are not being 
bought as mch as in previous 
years... Imports have been cut 
down a good deal since the dollar 
has depreciated in foreign ex- 
change. 





EGGS 


As usual at this time of. year, 

the general trend of egg prices 
throughout the country is dom- 
warde..ePrice changes were far 
from uniform, however, in the 

51 cities...11 reported increases: 
39 decreases. Only one city's 
prices stayed the same. 


arleston, S.C., on December 
average price was reported 


oy Ht 
-~ p 
S 
47) 


as 50.7 cents; on December 19 as 
35203; and on January 2, as 25.4 
cents. During this time the 


average pr 
was dropping just about as much 
as it increased in Charleston. 


he farm p rice of egrs on Decere 
er 15 ave raged 21.6 cents, com 
one with 28.1 cents a year ear- 
lier. 
Parity price is 37.1 cents. 


ice in the United States 


Average ge price | per dozen  —_—— 





e Jan . 15 





pec.19 


Janesd 


30.8 





Markets 1923 1933 1934 
United States _ 53.4 3201 
Atianta 30.0 Sls? 3Oel 
Baltimore 26.9 SSel Boe? 
Birmingsvam 2) 4 2767 27.0 
Boston 42.5 41.1 40.8 
riageport 43.8 45.3 41.7 
Burfalo S367 3202 Sle2 
rt te 34.5 Ole Sel 
Charleston, -§.0. 30 03 33 00 35.4 
Chicezo 300d Boel 31.6 
Cincinnati 32.0 78.6 29.6 
Cleveland 32-6 I etet 
Colnmons 29.4 29.9 28.2 
Dallas 28.2 54.9 31.0 
Denver 23.8 536 23.8 
Detroit 29 6 29 9 28 9 
Fall River 39.1 40.9 35 9 
Houston 29.8 30.1 28.7 
Indianavolis 26.5 3105 296 
vacksonville 22 1 40.6 37.6 
Kansas City 25-0 ies 25.038 
Little Pock 20.5 28.7 29 -0 
Los Anseles 35.4 3066 Qe 
Louisville 28.4 28.3 26.5 
Manchester 26.3 3064 S407 
Memphis 25.9 25 60 24 
Milweukee 29.0 26.0 27.6 
Minneapolis 28 2 24.5 256 
Mobile 29.3 2007 26.3 
Newar:x 43.7 41.2 37.9 
lew Haven 44,7 41.3 3907 
New Oricans Soe? 25 8 270d 
New York 40.3 36.9 37.7 
Norfolk 36.1 34.5 S404 
maha O04 D209 Loon 
Peoria 26.’ 28.5 209 
Philadelpt 3523 B5e2 Z4e 
Pitt sburgh 30.1 3320 S208 
seins Me. 36 «9 35.2 35 0d 
rtland, Orc. 28.2 26.9 25.8 
caciinenies 39.4 401 36 00 
Richmond 37.0 owe 3008 
Rochester 32-9 S009 S20k 
St. Louis 27.8 37.9 2603 
St. pall Sled 26.9 26.4 
Salt Lake City 29 26 26.9 25 0D 
San Francisco 31.6 30.8 30.8 
Savanneh 28.4 209 28.7 
Scranton 39.3 38 .4 33.9 
Senttle $1.1 268.) 27.6 
Springfield, Ill. 26.1 97.3 27.3 
Washington, D. 38.5 Slel 34.9 
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Detroit 
Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 


Markets 1933 9 1 
United States 2.9 7 4. 
Atlanta 3.5 Sa 5. 
Baltimore 2.9 rs aes ay. 
Birmingnam S42 4.9 4, 
Boston Pe §.0 5. 
Bridzgerort 3.4 &.2 5. 
Buffalo 2-6 46% 4. 
Butte 2.7 4.3 4, 
Charleston, 3.9 5.4 Sis 
Chicazo 2-6 4.6 4. 
Cincinnati 2-8 4.3 4. 
Leveland 2.8 4.5 4. 
Columbus 4 4.2 4. 
Dallas 9 4.3 4. 
Denver aw 3.9 ss 

8 4.3 

2 Sel 

7 4.7 

4.4 
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WHEAT FILOUR 


is 


fore than at any time since last 


spring, the wheat market has been 
sowing some steadi iness... The 
price of wheat has zone up and 


down consistently with changes 

in the exchange value of tne dol- 
lar... Wheat is normally an in- 
portant export product... Since 
early in December, the dollar 
has been stable and this has 
tended to reduce flictuations 

in waecat prices. 


fe 
9 


Very few chenzes in flour pr 
reported on January 2 
t 


Tne averaze for the 5] cities 
remains unchanged... With three 
exceptions, changes in individual 
citics amounted to no more tnan 
a tenth of a cent a pound from 


December 19 to January 2, 1934. 


eat prices at the — Re 
December were more than uble 
t vices a year cana but 
Gerndly below Unority.. 
The acreage of wheat to be nar- 
vested this year is beine neld 
in eneck by the control prozran 
of the Agricultur:l Adjustment 
Administration. 





a 
SEAD 


he price of bre 


rice of flour --- has been very 
stendy for some weeks, and only 
Cc 


ional mincr changes are re~ 


21d --- like the 


Oo an td 


f 


casio 
ported...This revort shors that 
Los Angeles prices are up 4/i0ths 
of a céat a pound, but ether 
@iianges are smell. 


+ 


Sincs the first of fecember 
bread prices have averaged 7.9 
cents a pound, woich is 1 10th 
eent lowcr than the price in 
October and November. 


This drop in pric 
of falling rrices 
flour, which hes be 
quickly in retail b vad prices. 
«o+-Consumtr interest in bread 
prices has prahavly helpved con- 
siderntly in keeping bread prices 
clesely in line with flour prices. 
Sadao yeur retail bread prices 
ave chaugsd ripened quickly 
wnen Tlour has changed....There 
usually is a re vide long leg. 


8 


i 

Gr 4 net on 
en yveflected 
rx 


~16~ 


Average price per pound loaf of 
white bread (in ox certs) 














SR ees mente + men naten ~ ae 

Jan.l15 fec.lS Jana 
Markets 1933 1933 1934 
United States ss A GT 
Atlanta aS 8.6 8. 
Baltimore 6 8.4 8. 
Birmingham yf 8.5 8. 
Boston oS Teo 7% 
Bridgeport P 7.3 v« 
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Washington, D. ¢. 
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Markets 


Jan.15 Dec.19 


1933 





United States 


1923 





Atlaata 


Charleston, §.C. 
Chicazo 
Gincinaati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianavolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
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Newari: 
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New Orleans 

New York 
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» carlot snicvments continue 
6. 0e ratner deavy.... Tae truck 
: saipments of potatoes are prodabdly 
Ae licht tais vear, thousn, as trc 
2.6 largest suonlies are in comer- 
Qed Ciul areas distant from tac markst. 
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EENS 


Prices of hens went up in 44 
of the 51 cities from December 
19 to January 2...The average 
price increased 1.6 cents a 
pound. 


~~ a 


Compared with a year earlier, 
consumers in 30 of the 51 
cities were paying more for 
hens...Farmers, on the other 
hand, were getting slightly 


Less on December 15, 193%,- than 


they cot a year before. 


———w 


Receipts of dressed poultry on 
the markets in December were 
smaller than in the same month 
in 1932, and also smaller than 
the average of the last five 


years. 


-——- 


Farm prices of chickens rere 8.6 
cents a pound (live), while 
"parity" price is 13.& cents. 


Averase price ner pound (in cents) 
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Markets 1233 1923-1934 
United Stutes 21.4 19.9 2.5 
Atlanta i ore Ye: bist 
Baltimore 22.5 2.7 25,9 
Birmingham 16.2 7.5 17.4 
Boston ~ 23.0 21.2 23.0 
Bridgeport 259 20.7 24.5 
Buffalo 22 0 20.4 20.9 
Butte — 20.3 17.2 18.6 
Charleston, S$. C.. 19.3 20.9 21.0 
Chicago ; 22.1 19.9 22.7 
Cincinnati 21.9 19.7 24.2 
Cleveland Zoeo Coel Boot 
Columbus 2203 2D .d 23.4 
Dallas 18.2 15.4 15.j. 
penver 18.2 17.6 17.6 
Detroit, 21.6 21.1 Reet 
Fall River AA 20-4 22.8 
Houston 19.4 20.3 21.0 
Indianapolis 221 19.5 20.4 
Jacksonville 18.8 19.9 0 eb 
Kansas City 19.1 16.8 17.1 
‘Little Rock 15.8 15.9 16.0 
Los Angeles Bow 25.8 Dek 
Louisville 19.1 18.3 18.6 
Manchester 2306 2oel 24.4 
Memphis 16.4 18.6 17.4 
Milvaukee 19.4 16.1 20 el 
Minneapolis D.d 17.9 19.5 
Mobile 18.7 16.6 18.1 
Newark 229 20.1 23503 
New Haven 229 21.8 25 dD 
New Orleans 20.5 19.2 20.3 
New York 2362 20.9 24.5 
Norfolk 2203 Biwe 21.6 
Omrha. hs I 15.6 152 
Peoria 17.9 isc 18.3 
Philadelphia 25.2 2200 2569 
Pittsburgh 2461 23.3 250d 
Portland, Mc. B50 22.5 24.8 
Fortlond, Ore. 20.3 21.9 22.1 
Providence 235.7 21.7 24.4 
Richmond 21.0 20.7 2162 
Rochester 19.7 18.4 20.4 
St. Louis BD 2B 18.6 21.3 
St. Paul 19.1 17.0 963 
Salt Lake City 20.2 17.8 204 
San Francisco 28.1 235.7 2767 
Savannah 18.0 18.0 17.0 
Scranton 23. 20.8 251 
Seattle 21.3 20.7 25 9 
Springfield, Ill. 18.8 16.3 16.4 
Washington, D. C. 24.3 24.1 22 
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Average price per pound (in cents) 
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Markets 1933 _ 1933 1934 
United States ye 20.7 20.8 
Atlanta 19.4 18.7 19.4 
Baltimore 21.4 20 .9 20 .9 
Birmingham 23.6 22 .4 22-9 
~ Boston 22.9 20.3 20.2 
' Bridgeport 23.6 22 .0 22-2 
Buffalo 21.0 18.8 Biko Pa. 
Butte | 19.1 18.7 19.2 
’ Charleston, $.C¢ 6.5 2.6 24 .0 
Chicago 21.6 19.6 S72 
Cincinnati 23.8 23.5 24.3 
Cleveland 20.4 POE rei ae 
Columbus 23.8 24.3 24.2 
Dallas 2502 21.6 24.6 
' Denver 19.2 18.4 18.6 
Detroit 21.4 20 .6 228 
Fall River 22.1 20 .9 20.9 
Houston 20.0 20.1 18.9 
Indianapolis 21.7 22.8 22.4 
Jacksonville aL.7 20.5 19.9 
Kansas City 20 6 21.0 20.7 
Little Rock 26 .0 2500 20.7 
Los Angeles 20 .4 20.8 20.8 
Louisville 25.0 25-0 2oa0 
Manchest=r 26.2 20.9 20.7 
Memphis 20.3 21.6 21-1 
Milwaukee 22.6 20 .4 21-1 
Minneapolis 19.9 18.9 19.2 
Mobile 21.0 eh 19.5 
Newark pe 4 20.3 20.1 
New Haven 20.7 21.0 a .7 
New Orleans 21.4 20 .2 Zi «ih 
New York 21+2 20.8 20 .9 
Norfolk 20 .0 20.2 19.1 
Omaha Bo ee Tee Lec 
Peoria 19.1 20.7 21.7 
Philadelphia 24.7 41.2 21.6 
Pittsburgh 21.<$ 19.5 20.8 
Portland, Me. 19.3 17.9 20.1 
Portland, Ore. 58.7 - 1$.0 19.9 
Providence PE) 21.7 20.5 
Richmond 23-2 23.1 22.4 
Rochester 19.2 17.9 18.4 
§t. Louis 21.8 23.3 28 .4 
St. Paul 19.7 18.1 18.2 
Salt Lake City 20 .4 20.7 19.7 
San Francisco 21.9 © 23.0 22.9 
Savannah 20.6 20.5 21.2 
Scranton 25.4 2n-7 2ec«l 
Seattle 20.5 20.0 20.5 
Springfield, Ill. 20.5 26 .°° 20.8 
’ Washington, D.C. a> .7 20 .5 19.4 





LEG OF LAMB 


Lambe prices in both the whole- 
sale and retail markets have 
been steady during the past 
month... Reported increases 

in some cities are just about 
balanced by decreases in others. 


Only four cities showed an in- 
crease of as much as an averaze 
of one cent or more a pound. 
They were: Portland, Me., Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Peoria... 
Price drops of a cent or more, 
on the other hand, occurred in 
seven cities: Little Rock, Mo- 
bile, Houston, Providence, Nor- 
folk, Washington, and Salt Lake 
City. 


Lamb slaughter contimes at a 
rather high level -- about 10 
percent over a year ago. 


— a ae 


Decemver farm prices average 
$4.92 a mndred pounds -- about 

a dcllar better than last year's — 
price... "parity! would be $6.96. 





ROUND STEAK 


Consumers had to pay an aver- 
age of 24 cents a pound for 
round steak on January 2, 1934 
eeeless than the average price 
on January 15 of the year be- 


ry 2nd price was a 
drov cf 2/10ths of a nit in 
tivo weeks. 


——< 


The cattle oroducer also gets 
less than he did last year, 

and on wd about half the price 
necessary to restore "parity." 


Slaughter of cattle in December 
was the largest for that month 
since 1927...The proportion of 
good and inten grades is also 
larger than normal...Smaller 
supplies of both cattle and hogs 
are expected during the first 
quarter of 1934. 


Meat vrices may be near the low 
point nove 





Average orice per pound (in cents) 
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United States 24.9 Ober 
Atlarta Posed "25.3 
Baltimore 22.4 250 
Birmingham Bow Ole’ 
Boston 34.9 29:36 
Bridzenvort 30.9 23.5 
Buffalo IO 21.° 
Butte 15.«6 17.3 
Charleston, §. 25.7. 23 09 
Chicazo 22.9 22.6 
Cincinnati Pb.7 Doel 
Cleve e@lrnd Pewo 23-4 
Columbus 24.2 25.8 
Delins 26<3 26.2 
Denver 21.4 1.2 
Detroit 25s. Doel 
Fall River 30.9 1 Oy 
Houston 22.7 22.6 
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Jacksonville 2408 220 
Kansas City 3.5 2201 
Little Rock Doel 25 04 
Los Angeles 23.4 24.3 
Louisville 240 Z0eo 
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Markets... 1923 ~ 193% 1934 

“Vnited States 16.5 19.8 19.9 PORK CHOPS 

‘Atlanta |... ee : % ! 19.1 18.2 ers 

Baltimore "15.3 18.7 18.8 : | 

-Birminghon > ae 16.0 17.3 Pork prices to consumers have 
Boston . 16.9 19.6 19.7 fone up very slightly... The 
Bridgeport ~ 19.6 25-6 23 9 farm price of hogs, contrariwise, 
Buffalo 17.7 19.9 21.4 as been going down. 

Butte 16.8 19.3 19.1 
Charleston, S.C. 16.3 19.8 19.6 
Chicazo ; 16.7 20 .0 20-40 ae 
Cincinnati 13.9 17.8 18.3 
Cleveland 15.5 19.4 19.5 
Columbus 18.5 20.0 19.6 The wider spread between farm 
Dallas 17.3 19.8 20.1 and city pricss is larzely due to 
Denver 15.7 18.5 18.8 the processing tax on hog slaucht- 
Detroit 15.2 22.5 24.0 er... The receipts from the tax 
Tall River 16.7 19.6 18.3 will go to the farmers who co- 
Houston 16.8 20 .0 17.9 operate to adjust hos production 
Indianspolis 16.1 17.7 18.0° to mect demand... 

Jacksonville 15.0 16.6 17.6 

Kansas City 16.1 17.5 18.6 

Little Rock 13.8 1? .2 0 A Oe 

Los Angeles 20.8 26.3 ° 23.6 

Louisville 12.7 15.6 15.4 

Manchester 16.3 18.7 18.7 Hog prices to farmers are wa 
Memphis 13.3 15.9 17.6 below parity -- as are the prices 
Milwaukee 16.7 18.8 19.1 of other meat animals... During 
Minneapolis 16.4 30.2 20.1 the next couple of months supplies 
Mobile 12.3 15.9 16.1 are expected to be lower as a re- 
Nevark 16.8 19.8° 20.1 sult of the pig slaughter last fall 
Now Haven 16.9 21 .4 21.2 when the Goverament paid farmers 
New Orleans' 14.9 17.6 18.3 for reducing their supplies. 

New York 18.8 21.8 22.4 

Norfolk 14.7 17.6 17.6 

Omaha. 13.2 16.0 15.9 coenaniesins 

Peoria 14.9 17.1 17.2 ie 

Philadelphia 18.2 22-3 22. 

Pittsburgh 15.6 19.1 19.5 Farmers who got $2.92 per 100 
Portland, Me. 17.1 20.2 19.¢ pounds for hogs on December 15, 
Portland, Ore. 17.9 20.1 21.6 1973, have far to go to get "par- 
Providence 17.5 23.0 23.5 ity" price, which was $8.52... 
Richmond 15.2 19.3 18.8 How quickly they get to that price 
Rochester 15.9 18.7 19.0 depends in part on how well they 
St. Louis 14.6 17.5 19.0 cooperate with the hog reduction 
St. Pol 15.5 19.2 19.2 program of tha A. A. A. 
Salt Lake City 19.5 21.0 20.7 
San Francisco 22.6 27.2 2%.1 
Savannah 14.6 16.3 16.5 
Scranton 20 .4 22.38 22.5 
Seattle 20.8 24.8 24.7 
Springfield, Ill. 13.5 17.5 17:8 

Washington, D. c- 16-6 23.6 22.2 





LARD 


Lard prices are up a little. 
++. 28 cities reported in- 
creases, as compared with 12 
reporting decreases, and all 
showing no change in average 
prices. 


Stocks on January 1, 1934, 
were 3 times as large as a 
year earlier and the largest 
on record for that date. 


Three things that will help 
to work off these larze 
stocks are: 1, exports have 
increased; 2, the weights of 
hogs sold recently have been 
lower, and 3 the yield of 
lard per hog has dropped. 


——— 


Consumer prices in no case 
changed =~ either up or 
down =——- as mich as a centeece 
‘ The price is nluost a cent 

and a half higher, however, 
than a year ago. 


Averare price per pound (in cents) 





SMe dD pe2.19 Jean.2 

















Markets 1933 1933 1974 
Urited States =». 99 
Atlanta |. 7S 9.4 8.9 
baltimore (ae * 9.0 9.5 
Birminghem . 7.6 8.5 8.5 
Boston 8.0 9.7 9.7 
Bridgeport 8.0 9.3 9.7 
Buffalo Vol 8.7 8.7 
Butte 10.4 10.4 10.7 
Charleston, S.C. 9.0 11.3 10.4’ 
Chicago ” <3 9.6 9.2 
Cincinnati 7.5 10.0 9.9 
Cleveland 8.3 9.4 9.8 
Columbus 6.8 8.2 8.4 
Dallas 9.6 11.C 11.2 
Denver 8.4 8.6 9.6 
Detroit 6.9 8.2 8.7 
Fall River ‘663 9.3 9.1 
Houston 8.32 9.5 9.5 
Indianapolis 6.8 8.7 8.9 
Jacksonville 8.6 9.9 10.0 
Kansas City 8.4 9.3 9.2 
Little Rock 7 9.4 9.6 
Los Angeles -9.0 9.5 9.6 
Louisville 7.4 6.7 8.8 
Manchester 7.8 9.4 9.5 
Merwpin:.s 6.9 7.7 8.4 
Mile lee 8.2 9.6 9.2 
Minnespolis 7.6 9.4 8.9 
Mobile 8.1 9.3 9.4 
Nevazic 8.6 Se 6 9.8 
Ney Hoven 9.3 10.0 10.3 
Nev Orleans 7.3 34 8.4 
New York 8.8 9.9 10.0 
Norfolk 8.2 3.5 9.3 
Onaha 8.1 9.5 8.9 
Peoria Te? 9.4 9.5 
hiladelphia 8.1 9.3% 9.8 
Pittsburgh 79 8.8 9.1 
Portland, Me. 7.5 9.5 9.5 
Portland, Ore. 9.7 10.3 10.6 
Providence 8.0 9.2 9.3 
Richmond 7.6 9.4 9.4 
Rochester 7.6 9.2 9.2 
St. Louis 6.0 7.7 Ps 
St. Paul 8.0 9.9 Py 
Salt Lake City 10.2 10.5 10.6 
San Francisco 10.6 10.9 11.0 
Savannah 9.0 16.0 9.6 
Scranton 7.8 §.5 9.5 
Seattle 10.0 11.1 11.0 
Springfield, Ill. 7.5 8.6 8.7 
Washington, D.C. 7.8 9.4 5.0 
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Balt 
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PRUNES (Average price per 1b. in cents) PICS (Average price per 1b. in cents) 
JanelS Dec.l9 Jan.a JaneId YPec.19 Jan.d 
Markets 1933 1933 1934 Markets 1933 1933 1934 
United States 8.9 10.7 9.9 United States 6 -O T0 7 sa 
Atlanta 8. 10.6 11 .O Atlanta §.5 6.8 8. 
Baltimore a ‘10.4 10.3 Baltimore §.2 7.4 7.5 
Birmingham 8 10.4 10.4 Birmingham 5.1 §.6 5.7 
Boston 8 10.6 10.5 Boston 6.8 7 03 
Bridgeport 9 10.3 10.6 Bridgeport 7.4 6 9 
Buffalo 9 11.4 11.5 Buffalo .O a. 9 
Butte 9 10.3 10.7 Butte 8 a 
Charleston, S.C. 8 9 9.8 Charleston, S.C. 9 6 
Chicago 10 12 12.1 Chicazo -5 
Cincinnati 10 11.0 Cincinnati t 
Cleveland 10 12.2 Cleveland ts) 
Columbus 1 11.3 Columbus 8 
Dallas 1 11.2 Dallas «6 
Denver 1 i 12.5 Denver J 
Detroit 2 10.7 Detroit ot 
Fall River 1 10.1 Fall River 0 
Houston 1 10.2 Houston «& 
Indianapolis 1 1 11.7 Indianapolis t 
Jacksonville ; . 1 10.5 Jacksonville =: 
Kansas City a 11.5 Kansas City ; 
Little Rock 1 10.5 Little Rock 


Los Anzeles 9.7 Los Angeles . 
Louisville | 11.9 Louisville 

Manchester 1 11.0 Manchester ° 

Memphis 1 10.3 Memphis . ° 
Milwaukee 1 11.6 Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 1 12. 12.2 Minneapolis 

Mobile 1 10.5 Mobile 

Newark 10.0 Newark 


New Haven 
New Orleans 


11.3 New Haven 
BONA New Orleans 


DOAN ONANEHMOODOANANIVOUNARPADARAPHDAHPRPAUONRPOOHHYD 


AMHMeHNOWDOMODOEVHPOWNHA EW DODANNMOWNMNORPDANUAKRW OM 
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New York 10.0 New York ‘“ 
Norfolk 9.5 Norfolk 

Omsha 1 11.6 Omaha 

Peoria 1 1 12.9 Peoria 
Philadelphia 1 10.3 Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 1 10.7 Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 1 k1.1 Portinnad, Mc. 
Portland, Ore. 7.9 Portland, Ore. 
Providence 1 11.6 Providence 
Richmond 1 10.3 Richmond 
Rochester 1 11.9 Rochester 

St. Louis 1 1 11.6 St. Louis 

St. Paul | 11.9 St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 10. 12.2 Salt Lake City 
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WUNMANAUMTAHMAMUAINAHTOTNAUNMAAMNMTHOAOHUUTLUMAAARDHEAKLAATMTODAHAHe AM 
AUMOMONWONENINYERANODNDH OP OHPUNANRVOANHYHwDOUMONWNORPNANHOUNRN 
VHAUDHVVVAHUVYVHDOYVYMVYVYYNDHDUTAVYVNARYVNNNVAVANAABNWNONVNNYE OANN 
PIIOHROVUIMHRHOVYIVOWIVIIVINOVINAVYNARDMDUNAUVTUWTIO ONIN ARNO IO 
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San Francisco .8 9.4 San Francisco 
Savannah 5 Ww. 13.3 Savannah 
Scranton 8 10. 10.2 Scranton 
Seattle 5 9.5 Soattle 
Springfield, Ill. 10.0 ii. 11.4 Sprinefield, Ill. 
Washington, D.C. 2 __ll. 11.2 Washington, D.C. 
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